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NOMINATION OF ROBERT R. BOWIE 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1956 


UnitTep Sratres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:40 a. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee Room, United States Capitol Building, Senator 
Walter F. George (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators George, Green, Sparkman, Mansfield, Morse, 
Wiley, Hickenlooper, and Knowland. 

The CuHarrman. The matter before us is the appointment of Mr. 
Robert R. Bowie, of Massachusetts, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Bowie has been serving under an interim appointment as Assist- 
ant Secretary for Policy Planning. 

Security clearance has been accorded him on the basis of a full field 
investigation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. His nomination 
has been approved by Senator Saltonstall. Senator Kennedy has no 
objection. 

(The nomination reference and biographical sketch are as follows:) 


NoMINATION REFERENCE 


In Executive SEssIon, 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 16, 1956. 
Ordered, That the following nomination be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 
Robert R. Bowie, of Massachusetts, to be an Assistant Secretary of State, to 
which office he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate. 


BiocrapHic SKETcH OF RoBEeRT RICHARDSON BowlIE 


Lawyer and educator. Born, Baltimore, August 24, 1909; son of Clarence 
Keating and Helen (Richardson) Bowie. 

Bachelor of arts degree, Princeton, 1931; bachelor of law degree, Harvard, 1934. 

Married Theodosia Chapman, April 15, 1944. Children: Robert Richardson, 
Jr., William Chapman. 

Admitted to Maryland bar, 1934; member of firm, Bowie & Burke, Baltimore, 
1934-42; assistant attorney general, Maryland, 1941-42; professor of law, Harvard 
since 1945; director, Task Force on Regulatory Commissions, Commission on 
Reorganization of Federal Government, 1948; general counsel, special adviser, 
United States High Commissioner for Germany, 1950-51; director, policy planning 
staff, Department of State, since 1953. 

Assistant director, Maryland Legislative Council, 1940-41. Reporter, Mary- 
land Commission on Civil Procedure, 1939-41. Served with United States Army, 
1942-46; special assistant to deputy military governor for Germany, 1945-46. 
Awarded Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster. Author of legal articles, 
studies, reports. 

Legal residence: 5 Hillard Street, Cambridge 28, Mass. 


The CuarrMan. You might give us, to begin with, Mr. Bowie, your 
background, how long you have been connected with the Government, 
and in what capacity, and what your previous experience has been. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT R. BOWIE, NOMINATED TO BE AN 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. Bowrg. I was born and raised in Baltimore, Md. I went to 
Princeton University and graduated with an A. B. in 1931; graduated 
from Harvard Law School in 1934 with a law degree. 

I practiced in Baltimore from 1934 to 1942 with my father’s firm. 
In 1942 I went into the Army, and served until 1946. For the first 
3 years I was in the War Department, working with Judge Patterson 
in procurement matters, and the last year I was with General Clay 
in Germany, working on the military government. 

After I was released from the Army in 1946, I was appointed as a 
professor of law at the Harvard Law School. In 1949, Mr. McC loy, 
who was then designated as High Commissioner for Germany, asked 
me to go with him as General Counsel. I served for 2 years in 
Germany, in 1950-51. 

I went back to the Harvard Law School as professor, and then in 
about April of 1953, Mr. Dulles asked me to come down as head of 
the Policy Planning Staff and the State Department representative 
on the National Security Council Planning Board, and I have been 
serving in that capacity since then. 

Senator Wiiey. You are married and have a family? 

Mr. Bowtn. Yes, sir; I have a wife and two children. 

The Cuarrman. What is your age, Mr. Bowie? 

Mr. Bowtg. Forty-six. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Senator Grermn. What parts of the world are you especially familiar 
with? 

Mr. Bowreg. I am primarily familiar with Europe. As a student, 
and afterward, I traveled a good bit in Europe. I have been out in 
the Far East and in south Asia, but I am not as familiar with that 
area. I never lived there. 


FUNCTION OF POLICY PLANNING STAFF 


Senator GREEN. In the State Department, has your work been 
particularly with Europe? 

Mr. Bowrr. No, sir. It is general. The Policy Planning Staff is 
responsible for, in effect, assessing the adequacy of the general line 
of our policy. It is not supposed to get into the details or the specific 
day-to-day issues, but rather to attempt to look at our basic policy 
in perspective, and to try to anticipate the problems which are likely 
to develop, and try to assess the adequacy of the policy with respect 
to the different regions and the interrelationship between the policy 
in the different. regions. 

It is essentially an advisory staff. It does not have any opera- 
tional responsibility. It has no responsibility to give orders to any- 
body. It reports to the Secretary, and it acts as an adviser to him. 

Senator Green. Whom do you advise besides the Secretary 
himself? 

Mr. Bowir. The Under Secretary. 

And I serve on the Planning Board of the NSC, where the material 
is prepared for the consideration of the National Security Council. 
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Senator SparKMAN. Is that your present position, or is that the 
one to which you are appointed? 

Mr. Bowre. Both. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. That is right; you are serving already, are 
you not? 

Mr. Bowte. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. In a recess appointment. 

Mr. Bowie. Well, I actually was appointed and started serving in 
May, I think it was, of 1953, and then the Secretary requested the 
creation of an additional Assistant Secretaryship last summer, and 
appointed me to fill that as a recess appointment. 

Senator SPARKMAN. But to do the same work? 

Mr. Bowrr. The same work; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Any questions, | Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witry. No. I might have a few later. I understand 
Senator Knowland has some. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper, do you have any questions? 

Senator HickenLoopsr. I will defer to Senator Knowland. 


ASSIGNMENT IN GERMANY 


Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Bowie, could you tell us just what was 
your assignment in Germany, and what time period was covered? ae ou 
mentioned that the first 3 years you were in Washington, and then, : 

I understood, a year or so in Germany. 

Mr. Bowtsn. I was in Germany twice, sir. I was there a year with 
General Clay. 

Senator KNowLanp. When was that? 

Mr. Bowrge. About April 1945, until, I think it was, around March 
1946, pretty nearly a year. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Were you in the Army at the time? 

Mr. Bowtn. I was in the Army at the time. 

I was 7 d me a “special assistant.”” I was 
sort of a handyman to do whatever jobs he passed me to do. 

Senator KNowLanpb. Was it legal work, or just general? 

Mr. Bowrs. No; that was just general work. 

The second time, I was there with Mr. McCloy as a legal adviser. 

Senator Know.anp. I see. 





COMPULSORY REPATRIATION TO COMMUNIST STATES 


At that time, did you take any position relative to the return of the 
Soviet citizens, or former soldiers, whom the Soviet Union was trying 
to get back? 

Mr. Bowrs. I do not remember having any occasion, sir, to take a 
position, because as I recall it, this was governed by directives from 
Washington. 

If you want my reaction to it, I was rather shocked at the fact we 
were using force to cause the return of people to the Soviet Union, 
but I had nothing to do with the policy. 

Senator Knowxanp. I see. 

Were any memos written at the time, in your capacity, to either 
General Clay or to Mr. McCloy, on that subject? : 
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Mr. Bowie. Well, you see, sir, my two periods of service were 
separate. It was after the war, right after the war that I was there 
with General Clay. It was 1950-51 that I was there with Mr. 
McCloy. I do not recall, sir, any memorandum on that subject. 

Senator Knowianp. While the directive may have been a Wash- 
ington directive, I was wondering whether the Americans who were 
in Germany, having seen, as you well know, the protests and evea the 
suicides that were being committed by the Soviet people who did not 
want to go back, had attempted to get a change in the directives 
from Washington, and whether any memoranda had been prepared 
giving the facts to Washington of this tremendous reaction on the 
part of the Russians that were being returned against their will? 

Mr. Bowte. That, sir, was not within the area of my responsibility. 

Senator KNowLanp. I see. 

Mr. Bowie. I have no personal recollection. On the other hand, I 
would feel sure there must have been reports to Washington by 
General Clay. 

Senator KNowLanpb. But there were none to your knowledge, at 
east? 

Mr. Bowie. Not that I presently recall, sir. 


COMPOSITION OF POLICY PLANNING BOARD 


Senator KNow.Lanp. Could you tell us how many members are 
there on the Policy Planning Board? 

Mr. Bowir. You are speaking within the State Department? 

Senator KNowLanpb. Within the State Department first. 

Mr. Bowie. Well, it varies a little. Around 8, sir; around 8 or 9. 

Senator KNowLanp. Who are the present members, outside of 
yourself? 

Mr. Bowrs. There is Mr. Fuller—— 

Senator KNowLanp. Could you designate whom he is with? Do 
they come from different sections of the State Department? 

Mr. Bowie. No, sir; they are designated to this staff. 

Senator KNOwLAND. I see. 

Mr. Bowrr. As members of the staff. 

Senator KNowLanp. I see. 

Mr. Bowtie. Charles Stelle, William Leonhart, Bert Mathews, 
Henry Owen, Richard Davis, Harry Schwartz, Carlton Savage. 

Senator Mansrie.p. That is eight. 

Mr. Bowtr. I think that is all. 

Senator KNow.anp. Are they selected by you, as Chairman of the 
Board, by the Secretary, or in some other way? 

Mr. Bowre. It is my job to find appropriate people, but before 
appointing them I always check with the Secretary. 

Senator KNow.anp. But the recommendation as to membership 
on the Board is normally yours? 

Mr. Bowrr. Yes. There may be recommendations from other 
sources, which I will then consider and report on to the Secretary. 

Senator Know.anp. On this other Board that you serve on with 
the National Security Council, how many constitute that planning 
staff? 

Mr. Bowrer. Well, sir, I could not give you precisely; it is something 
on the order of 10, 10 or 11. 
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Senator KNow.anp. Are they selected by the several departments, 
such as the Department of Defense and Department of State? 

Mr. Bowie. Yes; and they are designated by the President on the 
nomination of the various departments. 


OPERATIONS OF POLICY PLANNING BOARD 


Senator KNnownianp. Going back to your Policy Planning Board 
in the State Department, could you give us a little something regarding 
its operations? Does it initiate recommendations? Do planning 
papers come down from the Secretary to the Board forstudy? Do they 
come from the various sections, such as the European Section, the 
Far Eastern Section, the Middle Eastern Section, to you, and then 
up to the Secretary? Could you give us a little indication as to how 
your Board actually functions? 

Mr. Bowrs. Well, it operates really in each of the different ways 
that vou have indicated. 

Frequently the Secretary will ask us to study something and make 
areport tohim. Sometimes we will initiate studies of ourown. Some 
studies are a result of things which are on the agenda of the NSC 
Planning Board. 

Other matters may involve joint work between the Policy Planning 
Staff and one of the geographical bureaus. Frequently we may have 
to comment on a draft speech of the Secretary, or something like that. 

That, in general, is the way things originate. 

Senator KNowLaNp. But the Board would then handle all matters 
of policy. It would not make much difference whether it affected 
South America, Europe, Asia, or any place in the world, as Jong as it 
deals with the foreign policy of our country. Is that substantially 
correct? 

Mr. Bowrn. Yes, sir. The only point I would make is, when you 
say “handle,” I don’t want to give the wrong impression. We are 
free to advise with respect to any of these matters. 

Senator KNowLanp. No. I understand. 

Mr. Bowtn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Is the same thing true of matters coming 
before the United Nations? 

Mr. Bown. These tend to be more channeled in the U. N. Section, 
headed by Mr. Wilcox. But I wouldn’t suggest that we are not free, 
if we wish to make suggestions and comments in this area. But, by 
and large, those matters tend to be handled within the Department 
pretty completely by the U. N. Section. 

Senator Knowtanp. Now, specifically directing our attention to 
the recent so-called package deal involving the admission of Outer 
Mongolia and certain of the satellite states to the United Nations, 
did that come to the attention of the Policy Planning Staff? 

Mr. Bowrr. Only asinformation. We didn’t have any part in that, 

Senator Knowtanp. The Policy Planning Staff made no recom- 
mendation of any kind? 

Mr. Bowter. No, sir. 

Senator KNownanp. Either that we vote affirmatively, or that we 
abstain? 

Mr. Bowin. No, sir. That was handled, as I said, primarily 
through the U. N. and through the top officers of the Department. 
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ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE U. N. 


Senator KNowLanpb. Has the matter relative to the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations come before the Policy 
Planning Board? 

Mr. Bowiz. Not as a separate subject, sir. But inevitably in the 
work on the papers for the NSC Planning Board, the question of 
policy toward Communist China has been involved, of course. 

Snator KNow.Lanpb. Could you indicate to the committee what your 
own views are relative to the admission of Communist China into the 
United Nations? 

Mr. Bowtie. Yes, sir. 

I have never advocated the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations. It seems to me this is a matter which should be 
dealt with solely in terms of the advancing of United States interests. 
And as I see it at the present time, and under present conditions, 
United States interests would not be advanced by the admission of 
Communist China. 

Senator Know.Lanp. What are the conditions which you believe 
should exist before you would be favorably disposed to the admission 
of Communist China? Has that been the subject of decision? 

Mr. Bowrn. No, sir. We have not tried to anticipate the precise 
conditions under which a different point of view would be justified. 

Senator KNow.anp. Would the same answer hold for the recogni- 
tion of Communist China by the Government of the United States? 

Mr. Bowrr. Yes. 


LEGAL STATUS OF FORMOSA 


Senator KNowLanp. What is your viewpoint relative to the legal 
status of the island of Formosa at the present time? 

Mr. Bowrs. My responsibility, sir, is not in the legal field. What 
do you mean by the—— 

Senator KNowLanpb. Has there been a decision by your Board as 
to whether Formosa might be placed under trusteeship of the United 
Nations Organization eventually? 

Mr. Bowie. In our analysis we are dealing essentially with the 
question of what is the United States interest in this matter. We 
are quite clear it is in our interest to see to it that Formosa remains 
outside of the Communist control and in the hands of a free govern- 
ment which is friendly to the United States. 

Senator KNowLanp. Has there been a decision relative to the 
legal status of the offshore islands? 

Mr. Bowre. Well, I think, sir, my position is a little awkward here, 
because I have been serving in this position for 2% years. {[ want very 
much to give you frankly my views, my own personal views. But the 
Secretary asked me to tell the committee, if the problem came up, 
that he had requested me not to discuss any advice which I might 
have given, or any of the activities of the National Security Council 
or of the Planning Board. 

As I see it—your question was really, what recommendations had 


x“ 


been made. I don’t feel, under his instructions, I can answer that. 
If you wish to ask me about my personal views, I would be glad to 


try to do that. 
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Senator KNowLAND. I will not press that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Knowland, the Senate meets at 11 o’clock. 
Do you want us to proceed now, or ask Mr. Bowie to make himself 
available here at a little later hour? 

Senator KNow1anp. I would suggest 3 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
3 p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 3:10 p. m. Present: Senators 
George (chairman), Green, Mansfield, Barkley, Wiley, Hickenlooper, 
Knowland, and Aiken.) 

Senator GREEN (presiding). Mr. Bowie, welcome back. 

Senator Knowland was questioning you when we adjourned and 
interrupted his questioning. We can go on from where we left off. 

Senator Knowland, if you will proceed. 


USE OF VETO TO KEEP RED CHINA OUT OF THE U.N. 


Senator Know.anp. Continuing where we were this morning, I 
would like to ask if you could give the committee your views relative 
to the use of the veto by the Government of the United States and 
its representative at the United Nations, if a veto were necessary to 
prevent the admission of Communist China into that organization? 

Mr. Bowrn. Sir, I really don’t have any useful views on this. I 
have not really examined into the question. I know there is a 
difference of opinion among various people as to whether this is the 
kind of issue that we can use the veto on. 

I simply have not checked into it, myself, this is not the kind of thing 
which would be in my responsibility; in fact, I never looked into it. 

Senator KNowLanp. The Policy Planning Board does not advise 
the Secretary of the Department of State on matters of this substance 
and importance? 

Mr. Bowrsz. It does not attempt, sir, to deal with the legal right to 
use the veto. That is dealt with by the Legal Division. 

Senator KNowLanp. Assuming there was no question on the legal 
right—I have heard arguments both ways on it, as undoubtedly you 
have—would the policy of using the veto normally come before your 
Board? 

Mr. Bowre. I can guess—I can only say, sir, so far we have not 
dealt with this issue. But, in all honesty, y should guess if this kind 
of issue became relevant, in practical terms, we might very well get 
into it, 

Senator KNowLaNnp. But you, at least, do I understand, have 
oo advocated that this country should not use a veto if it came to 
that! 

Mr. Bowir. No, sir. I have never had occasion to deal with the 
subject. 

Senator Know.anp. Have you taken a position on whether 
or not it would be advisable for this Government, through its Sec- 
retary of State, to meet with the Foreign Secretary of Communist 
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China? If not, are there any conditions under which you think 
that that would be desirable? 

Mr. Bowie. I have never had occasion to take any position on the 
first part of your question. 

Frankly, sir, this is another one of those cases where, if I were ever 
going to have to deal with it, 1 would have to deal with it in terms 
that seemed to me under all the circumstances to be in our interest. 

I have never tried to formulate in the abstract any set of conditions 
which would seem to me to be necessary in order to make that in our 
interest; but I could not, in all candor, say that I would always oppose, 
no matter what the circumstances 

Senator Know.ianp. I am not suggesting that either you would or 
should do that. I am merely trying to develop whether, up to this 
point, you have expressed yourself as being tavorable to such a 
meeting, and whether you have suggested certain conditions precedent 
which should be carried out before the Secretary of State met with the 
Foreign Minister of the alleged government of Communist China. 
Mr. Bowigz. No; I never have. 












POSSIBILITIES OF 





TWO 





CHINAS 


Senator KNOowLAND. Have you ever expressed yourself as to whether 
you believe it is feasible to have two Chinas represented i in the United 
Nations? Would you care to indicate to the committee what your 
views on that subject are? 

Mr. Bowtn. Well, if you wish me to express my personal approach 
to a problem like that, it would be this: As I said to you, I do not 
think that it is in our interest to have Communist China in the 
U. N. at the present time and under present conditions. 

If, however, I felt that circumstances were going to develop in 
such a way that we might have the choice between having a one- 
China solution with Communist China as the only China, and having 
the possibility, on the other hand, of preserving the status of Formosa 
as a member of the U. N., even though Communist China came in, 
my own preference would be for the second solution. 

Senator Know.anp. Of course, that is where the question of the 
legality of the veto and, if that were solved, the policy question of 
the use of the veto might come into the picture. 

Mr. Bowtz. Yes, sir. 

My understanding is, the problem of the veto would not arise with 
respect to, say, the General Assembly. 

Senator KNowLanp. Except that the question might come before 
the Security Council where it would be subject to a veto. 

Mr. Bowie. Well, I repeat, I am getting into an area which I have 
not investigated, but it was my impression that the General Assembly, 
if it chose, could seat a member, or not, according to its own decision. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Well, that is the theory of one group who have 
suggested that it might be possible to bypass the Security Council. 
But there is another substantial body of opinion that feels you cannot 
so bypass the Security Council if it is indeed a substantive matter; 
and, of course, I think a very strong case might be made that the 
admission of Communist China is certainly a matter of some substance. 
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EFFECT OF VANDENBERG RESOLUTION ON USE OF VETOES ON MEMBER- 
SHIP QUESTIONS 


Proceeding on the veto situation, have you ever held the viewpoint 
that the passage of the Vandenberg resolution, relative to the use of 
the veto on the admission of new members, foreclosed the use of the 
veto by the United States? 

Mr. Bowtsr. Well, again, sir, this is not really within my general 
area. I have always felt that the problem of whether or not China 
took the seat was not essentially the admission of a new member, 
but the question of the credentials of a particular member; but this 
is not something on which my views would be primarily sought. 
I mean, this is a field in which Mr. Phleger, of the Legal Division, 
would be a person who would be expected to advise. 

Senator KNow1ianp. My understanding of the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion—and I had some discussions with Senator Vandenberg at the 
time—was that the United States would be prepared to give up its 
veto on the admission of new members, provided all other nations 
would give up their use of the veto on the admission of new members. 
The intent was not unilaterally to disarm the United States in this 
area, while leaving the Soviet Union fully armed to exercise the veto. 
I think it was an effort to get a quid pro quo. We would be prepared 
to give up the veto in this particular case, if the other nations having 
the right to exercise it did also. So, since there was some discussion 
at the time of the package deal that the Vandenberg resolution would 
foreclose use of the veto by the United States, I did a little research 
on the background of the Vandenberg resolution. 


POSSIBILITY OF RED CHINA RENOUNCING USE OF FORCE IN FORMOSA 
STRAIT 


Has it been your viewpoint that we might be able to get from Com- 
munist China a valid renunciation of force in the area of the Formosa 
Straits? 

Mr. Bowrs. Well, it has seemed to me worth trying, and it has 
seemed to me the only way to determine it was to see what, in fact, 
they did. 

I was skeptical that it would succeed. 

Senator KNowLanp. Would you feel that it would be possible to 
advise the committee as to whether there has been any progress made 
in getting the Chinese Communists at the Geneva meetings to re- 
nounce the use of force? 

Mr. Bowe. Well, sir, you have seen what was published in the 
papers. I would prefer that you address that question to the Seecre- 
tary, because he has personally been handling the direction of those 
negotiations. 


TRADE IN STRATEGIC MATERIALS WITH RED CHINA 


Senator KNowLanp. What have been your views relative to the 
opening up of trade in strategic materials with Communist China? 

Mr. Bowren. Well, my view is that we should certainly not make 
available strategic materials to Communist China. 
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You know, the definition of what is a “strategic material’ is not 
always agreed to by everybody. It has seemed to me in connection 
with the question of complete embargo, we had to weigh on the one 
hand the damage which we were able to do to China, and on the other 
hand, the possible damage to our allies through the insistence on the 
complete embargo. And it seems to me that the principle was to try 
to strike a balance there so that the level of restrictions is one which 
serves the net interests of the free world. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Could you give the committee a thumbnail 
sketch, at least, of what your general views are as to what strategic 
materials would be? 

Mr. Bowre. I don’t think so, sir. This is a highly technical subject, 
and I have not been engaged in the efforts to settle on the lists or to 
define the commodities. 

This is really an area in which there are specialists who attempt to 
analyze the value to China and the value of trade by our allies, and 
I just do not feel competent, I would not feel competent, to express a 
judgment on any particular commodity without having expert advice. 


POLICY PLANNING BOARD CONSIDERATION OF RED CHINA TRADE 


Senator KNowLanp. One may agree or disagree, but certainly the 
question of trade in strategic materials with Communist China, in the 
light of the circumstances in the Far East, is a very important question. 
They have been declared the aggressor in Korea. 

Many people, at least some in ovr Government, I think, feel that 
the Chinese Reds are in violation of the terms of the Korean armistice, 
and have been making threats to take the offshore islands and Formosa 
by force of arms. They have been trespassing some in Southeast Asia. 
So it becomes a matter of high policy. 

Would that subject not go to the Policy Planning Board of which 
you are the Chairman? 

Mr. Bowrsz. The general question of the approach to this problem 
is one with which we have dealt in the past, and would expect to deal 
in the future; and I tried to state the principle or the basis upon 
which my own approach would be based, namely, that we should try 
to establish a level which will restrict Communist China as much as 
possible without undue costs in its effects on our allies, in particular 
Japan, and countries like Malaya. 

[ would have to say, though, sir, that in the effort to set the general 
lines of policy, it has not been our task, and we could not possibly 
discharge it if it were, to analyze the specific effects of trade in parti- 
cular items. 

We only attempt to make recommendations, really, regarding what 
we think is the proper approach in balancing the various considerations 
involved in this problem. 

There are people, specialists, who analyze for the Department and 
for Commerce, and for Defense, the significance of particular items to 
China and the importance of trade in particular items to allied 
countries. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. The Department of State, and the Policy 
Planning Board—it is assumed, perhaps, wrongly—keep abreast of 
the actions which Congress has taken from time to time in regard to 
matters affecting foreign policy. I refer particularly to two unani- 
mous votes by both the House and the Senate against the admission 
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of Communist China iato the United Nations. I refer also to the 
provisions of the Battle Act, controlling the shipment of strategic 
materials to Communist countries and to the Far East. 

I assume you are familiar with the fact that a committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator McClellan is now making a rather full 
inquiry into the shipments of strategic materials to Communist China. 

Mr. Bowre. I was not familiar with the last point, sir 

Senator KNowLAND. But in any event, up to the present time, at 
least, it has not been your position that strategic shipments should be 
allowed to go to Communist China? 

Mr. Bowre. On the contrary, I think we should maintain a level 
of control which is compatible with the total interests of the free world. 

Senator KNow.Lanpb. Of course, that gets to be, I am quite willing 
to agree, a matter of judgment on whic h honest men can have honest 
differences of opinion. 

Mr. Bowre. That is right. 

Senator KNowLAND. I can remember long before I came to the 
Senate, as a newspaperman, writing some editorials highly critical 
of the shipment of scrap iron and oil to the Japanese war lords in 1940 
and 1941, almost up to the eve of Pearl Harbor, and some of it came 
back at us on the morning of December 7. 

I think one of the concerns of the McClellan committee, of which 
I am not a member, and others who have gone into it, is that at the 
very time when there is still no peace treaty for the Chinese aggres- 
sion in Korea, and when Chou En-lai, on behalf of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, is making threats to take Formosa by force of arms, 
which would be contrary to our national policy, as you pointed 
out, there might be in fact a loosening of the shipments of strategic 
materials which we might find being used against American forces 
in that part of the world. I assume the Department is fully alive 
to the seriousness of that matter, 

Mr. Bowtsz. I believe so, sir. 


ALLIES TRADE IN STRATEGIC MATERIALS WITH COMMUNISTS 


Senator KNowLanp. Have you made any recommendation on 
loosening the trade restrictions on strategic materials among some 
of our associates in the Pacific, such as Japan? 

Would that come within the purview of your Policy Planning 
Board? 

Mr. Bowre. I am afraid perhaps this question suggests that I 
may have misunderstood the tenor of your previous question. If 
your previous question was addressed to the issue of whether or not 
the United States should relax its controls on United States trade 
with Communist China, I see no reason why we should relax them at 
all at this time. It seems to me obvious that our economy can easily 
withstand the restrictions such as now imposed. 

I apparently misunderstood. I thought you were talking in the 
previous question about the problem of the controls of allies under 
the Battle Act. 

Senator Knownanp. I was referring to both, as a matter of faci. 

Mr. Bowtn. I see. 

I thought I covered pretty much my view on controls in the answer 
to what I understood to be the previous question. Namely, it seems 
to me, in taking full account of the undesirability of building up 
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China’s military capability, we still have to take account of the 
impact on countries like Japan, of certain forms of restrictions. 

I am not talking about, really, any munitions or anything of that 
sort, but there are—the Japanese, at least, strongly believe there are 
forms of trade which they can engage in which do not have, as they 
see it, relative strategic significance. 


DETERMINATION OF CONTROLS ON STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Senator Know.anp. Let’s get a little specific along that line. 

Would steel rails fit into that category? 

Mr. Bowie. Well, sir, I just must repeat, I have no competence 
and I make no pretense of competence in judging particular items. 
The point I am making does not bear on particular items. It is a 
question, really, of whether there are any commodities which Japan 
might be able to trade in, nonmilitary, completely nonmilitary or not 
necessarily of any military significance, where the loosening of the 
control would give benefits to Japan which would outweigh the 
disadvantages which might result in terms of strengthening China. 

All I am suggesting, really, sir, is that I do think that in connection 
with something like the restrictions on trade with China, you have 
to take account not only of the damage you do to China, but of the 
costs in terms of the damage you may do to your allies, like Japan, 
and to countries like Malaya. 

I think that it is an equation which we must try to balance, giving 
full weight to the point you make, and at the same time trying to 
estimate whether the damage to your allies or to the other free world 
countries, from the maintenance of the particular level, is greater 
than the amount of injury you may do to China. 

Senator KNow.anp. I think trade in strategic materials is a matter 
which ultimately, either in the foreign aid program or by some other 
means, the Congress itself may be deeply interested in. 

You are chairman, as I understand it, of a Board which will advise 
the Secretary of State on high policies of the Government in the field 
of foreign relations, and you are before the Senate for the first time for 
confirmation, to which our consent is required by the Constitution. 


DEFINITION OF STRATEGIC MATERIAL 


Regardless of the fact that you may not in the first instance draw 
up the list of strategic materials, which I fully understand because you 
have technical experts doing it, when it gets up to the point whether 
only guns, war planes, and ammunition are strategic materials, or 
whether steel rails, locomotives, boxcars, and trucks by which an 
otherwise immobile army might move down to the area opposite the 
Formosa Straits are strategic materials, it becomes a bigh matter of 
policy, whether you are filling that job or whether somebody else is 
filling it, and your concepts of those questions are relevant. 

I would like to explore with you as to whether or not you would 
classify such things as locomotives, steel rails, trucks, airplane engines 
as being strategic materials, as you generally understand the term, 
or whether you limit the term to military equipment of the type of 
tanks and guns and combat planes. 
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Mr. Bowrz. The answer to the second part of that is “No.” I 
think nobody suggests that we are only talking about military 
equipment. 

I think it is generally agreed that we are talking about things which 
would increase the military potential. 

Certainly the list—and I certainly am not familiar with this in 
detail, but as I understand it, the list which applies to the Soviet 
Union includes a good many things over and above military items. 

Nobody I have ever heard on the problem, foreigners or Americans, 
has suggested the idea of reducing the list against China so that it 
would not include all the items which are included against the Soviet 
Union. It is really a question only of whether or not there are items 
which would be of such importance to countries like Japan, and that 

could be considered to be of less importance to a country like Com- 
munist China in terms of its warmaking potential, so that the balance 
should be struck to allow trade in some of those items. 

I am sorry, sir, but I do not have the knowledge or the competence 
to permit me to say what items those would be. 

One factor which makes it very difficult is, of course, that China 
today can get a good many of these items which can be imported by 
the Soviet Union, that is, that are not included on the Soviet list, by 
transshipment from the Soviet Union. In these cases where the 
China list exceeds the Soviet list, it is not mainly a question of being 
able to deny them to China. 

It is primarily a case of imposing additional burdens on China by 
making them pay the costs of transshipment, and so on. 

Now, these issues involve very difficult problems of economic anal- 
ysis and of judgment as to the actual significance for China of partic- 
ular items. I am not talking about military items. Everybody 
agrees on that. Nor am I talking, really, about the items which 
relate to the military base of China. 

But certainly there are items where there is room for dispute or 
discussion as to whether, on balance, the harmful impact on our 


allies is greater than the net advantage you get from denying them 
to China. 


CONTROLS ON TRADE OF FREE-WORLD NATIONS 


Senator KNow.anp. But you will agree, will you not, that it does 
not do very much good for the United States to foreclose shipments 
to Communist China if those same items, or substantially the same 
items, flow to China as though through a sieve through our allies? 
All we are doing in that case is to deny American business and labor 
a chance to participate in the trade which we are in fact encouraging 
and abetting our associates to undertake. 

Mr. Bowrn. But it still seems to me there might be a case to be 
made for this position, because the justification, to which I referred, 
would be the damaging impact on our allies of denying them this 
opportunity for trade. 

Certainly the United States does not need this opportunity, and to 
the extent that you open the trade up to our people you only lessen 
the benefit which may go to the people on whose account you are 
trying to balance the equation. 
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The second thing is, again, I am no expert, but I have been told 
that in many ways the most important thing to China might well be 
the opening up of the United States market for disposition of some of 
its commodities. So you may very well be able to exercise consider- 
able control over China by depriving it of the United States market. 

So that I would not agree, therefore, that even if one decided that 
it was desirable to allow the CHICOM list to be modified to permit 
trade between, say, Japan and China in some items, which are not 
thought to be of strategic significance, that would necessarily justify 
a similar relaxation of United States control. 


NO CONSIDERATION OF U. N. PACKAGE DEAL BY PLANNING BOARD 


Senator Knowxianp. Did I understand you to say in one of your 
answers to a question this morning that the question of the package 
deal relative to admission of Outer Mongolia and the satellite states 
to the U. N. had never come up for discussion in the Policy Planning 
Board of which you are a member? 

Mr. Bow1xz. That is my best recollection, sir. Certainly we did 
not have any real role in the decisions which were taken at that time. 

Senator Knowxanp. I see. 

Do I understand that the recommendation, if there was a recom- 
mendation, to the Secretary and to Ambassador Lodge and the 
United States delegation to the U. N. would have come up from the 
division dealing with United Nations affairs of which Mr. Wilcox 
is presently the head, or at least the man in charge? 

Mr. Bowrz. That would be the normal course, sir. 

Now, I cannot speak from personal knowledge as to whether that 
was the actual course. 

Senator KNowLanp. But in any event, you, yourself, made no 
recommendation whether we should use the veto or whether we 
should abstain, on the first package deal which included Outer Mon- 
golia, and the second package deal which included the satellite states 
minus Outer Mongolia, which was adopted with the United States 
abstaining. 

Mr. Bowrn. That is my recollection, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. I have no other questions at the present time. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAarrRMAN. Senator Mansfield. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Mr. Secretary, in this matter of Japanese 
trade with China, is it not true that even during the course of the 
Korean war, General MacArthur allowed a certain amount of trade 
to be carried on between those two countries? 

Mr. Bowrr. Well, I can’t speak from personal knowledge, sir, but 
that may well be. I do not know. 

Senator MANsFieLD. You have no knowledge of it? 

Mr. Bowtz. No. 


FUNCTION OF POLICY PLANNING STAFF 


Senator MANSFIELD. What, for the record, is the title of the depart- 
ment which you head? 

Mr. Bowrr. You mean the Policy Planning Staff? 

Senator Mansrietp. Yes. Is it your job to make assumptions 
and to try to come up with answers to questions which you and your 
staff think may arise throughout various parts of the world? 
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Mr. Bowtie. Yes, sir. 

Senator MANSFIELD. When you make these assumptions, and arrive 
at possible answers, who makes the final decision? 

Mr. Bowrn. The Secretary of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ROLE IN DETERMINATION OF TRADE 
CONTROLS 


Senator MANsFIELD. In the matter of trade, does the Department 
of Commerce, through its Foreign Trade Division or some such similar 
organization, play a more important part vis-a-vis embargoes, boy- 
cotts, and the like, than does the Policy Planning Staff of the State 
Department? 

Mr. Bowre. There is no question about that, sir. Yes. 

Senator Mansrie.tp. What individual is in charge of that particu- 
lar division in the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Bowie. Well, I cannot speak to that from personal knowledge. 
I have seen various individuals from time to time, but I don’t know 
who has charge of it. 

Senator MANnsFieLD. There is no individual from the Department 
of Commerce in this particular field who serves with you on the NSC? 

Mr. Bowtr. No. From time to time when an issue dealing with 
the general approach to trade controls arises, a representative of 
Commerce will come to the Planning Board and present their point 
of view or give a briefing or otherwise deal with it, but there is no 
regular member of the Commerce Department sitting. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Senator MansFieLp. Mr. Bowie, under the Constitution, is it not 
the responsibility and the obligation of the President of the United 
States either to recognize or to withdraw recognition from countries? 

Mr. Bowrkr. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator MANSFIELD. In that respect, I assume he is usually ad- 
vised by the Secretary of State, who of course is his agent in the conduct 
of foreign policy. 

Mr. Bowrr. I would assume so. 

Senator MAnsFieLp. And would it not be true that the same as- 
sumption would apply to our position on the admission of new 
countries to the United Nations? In that particular instance, I 
gathered from what you have said in answer to Senator Knowland’s 
questions, that this would very likely be discussed, not only with the 
Secretary of State, but also with the bureau within the State De- 
partment having to do with United Nations affairs. 

Mr. Bowtrz. And I am sure many other parts of the Department, 
as well as the U. N. Division. I mean, the regional bureaus and 
others. 

Senator Mansrinup. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Any further questions? 

Senator Witney. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a few questions. 

| am sorry that I missed the examination by Senator Knowland. 

This is a very interesting phase of our Government that we have 
gotten into here. Let us assume a concrete case. 

You are the Chairman of the Policy Planning Staff? 

Mr. Bowrr. Yes. 
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LOW PLANNING STAFF WORKS 


Senator WiLey. Your function, given a certain set of world facts, 
is to come up with certain recommendations to the State Department; 
correct? 

Mr. Bowin. To the Secretary of State. 

Senator Witey. Yes; the Secretary of State. And he, of course, 
would then make them to the Chief Executive. 

Now then, let us take, for the sake of illustration, Cyprus. There 
we have a situation in which our Ally, the United Kingdom, is having 
considerable trouble not only with the Greeks, but with the Turks. 
The British consider Cyprus a very valuable defensive rampart for 
the Empire. Do we consider in relation to such cases, above every- 
thing else, the question of the self-preservation of the American 
people and the Republic? Is that not the basic idea or principle 
that we have to think about? 

Mr. Bowin. Yes, sir. Certainly in our thinking, we start from the 
question of what is in the United States national interest; and then 
we try to analyze how particular sets of circumstances, particular 
situations, bear on that interest. And as in the case you have indi- 
cated, unfortunately, many times we have conflicting situations and 
have to strike a balance between the necessity of maintaining our 
defensive posture and alliances in relation to Britain on the one hand, 
with the problem of trying to maintain our traditional support for self- 
government on the other; and it is, over and over, a problem of trying 
to strike a balance which we conceive to be in the United States 
national interest on the basis of these different considerations. 

May I make one other comment here. I want to leave the right 
impression as to the relative importance of this job. I do not want 
in any way to suggest that it is not an important job. I think it is. 
But it would be a grave mistake if you thought that the Secretary of 
State was getting policy recommendations only from the Policy 
Planning Staff. 

Each of the regional offices, as to its own area, and the functional 
offices like the Economic Division, the U. N. Division, the Legal 
Division, all participate in the policymaking function. 

Senator Bark.iey. Together, or separately? 

Mr. Bows. Well, both, sir. Wemay come up with joint proposals, 
or we may sharply conflict among ourselves as to what we recommend, 
and then it is up to the Secretary to conclude what he thinks is the 
proper answer. 

The only point I want to make, sir, is that I think our function is 
an important one, but it is not to try to make recommendations on 
every problem, because there are just too many problems, and we 
have only got a staff of about 8 or 9 people. Our task is to try to 
pick out those areas or those problems which seem to us likely to have 
a long-run effect, and where the decisions may be more important for 
the general direction of United States policy, and to try to assess the 
adequacy of our policy as a whole, for the circumstances that we face. 

But in terms of the actual policymaking within the Department, ours 
is only one part, and it is complemented or it complements the 
recommendations and studies by each of the regional divisions and by 
the other functional divisions. 
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GLOBAL FACTORS CONSIDERED IN MAKING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Witry. May I carry on with a specific situation, because 
these things interest me and because I feel that too many of us get 
what you might call a localized view in a contracted globe? 

Let us go to Cyprus again. All you are doing is to try to anticipate 
what is best for the future for the Government of the United States 
and our allies; is that right? 

Mr. Bowie. Yes, sir. 

Senator WiLey. But all those facts have to be considered. 

Mr. Bowtie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. And in considering them, you do not consider 
only the local facts? You consider the situation in Africa, and over 
in the Far East. They are related matters; is that right? 

Mr. Bowtsn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. I guess all you do is do what the rest of us are 
trying to do, which is to see the light around the corner of tomorrow, 
and it is a pretty dark corner. 

Have I got a picture now of your activity? 

Mr. Bowrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator WiLrey. You have not any decision to make. 

Mr. Bowtn. No, sir. 

Senator Winey. You just recommend. 

Mr. Bowtrn. Yes. 

Senator Wiiery. All of us have in our offices persons whom we call 
in and ask for their judgment on a certain thing. 

Mr. Bowrn. Yes, sir. I think the purpose of the Policy Planning 
Staff when it was created was to try to bring a little more perspective 
into the policymaking processes, both on the impact of actions in 
different areas, the point you were making about the interrelation of 
so many things we do; and second, to try to look a little further ahead 
in trying to anticipate what would be the results of particular policies, 
and what problems we may have to face as a result of developing 
tendencies or trends. 

I think if we make a specific or separate or different contribution, 
it is so far as we are able to bring a little wider geographic point of 
view than some of the geographic bureaus, and I intend no criticism 
of them; and also bring a somewhat little longer range view in terms 
of time. 

In both cases, the effort is to project a little wider perspective into 
the making of our policy. 


FUNCTIONS OF REGIONAL BUREAUS OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator BARKLEY. You speak of these regions. You have down 
there a division or bureau on European affairs? 

Mr. Bowie. European Affairs, and Latin America, and Near East. 

Senator BARKLEY. How many of those bureaus are there? 

Mr. Bowrr. We have four principal regions. 

Senator Barkuiey. If any problems arise in any one of those regions, 
you ask the head of that division down there to look into it and to 
come up with some suggestion to your Planning Bureau in regard to 
that region? 

Mr. Bowrr. Well, or we may work with him in trying to—— 
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Senator BARKLEY. He may come in and sit with you? 

Mr. Bowie. Yes. 

Senator Barxiey. And discuss those things in that region. 

Mr. Bowter. Yes. 

Senator Barkixy. But there may be things in that region which 
also affect another region, so you work along with all these regional 


divisions to try to come to an overall conclusion as to what you recom- 
mend to the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Bowts. Yes, sir. 

Again, I want to emphasize that each of these regional divisions, of 
course, has direct access to the Secretary, and can present its point 
of view, so we are not any bottleneck or in any way foreclose the 
presentation of different points of view. 

But we do attempt, as you say, to try to see whether we can take 
account of the different points of view and try to strike a reasonable 
balance. 

Senator Knowianp. Do you make use of various universities in 
certain area studies in your Policy Planning Board? 

Mr. Bowisz. We have not commissioned any, but various studies 
are made by a whole group of different agencies, and we try to take 
advantage of them. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Do you consult with experts outside of the 
Department when you have a particularly knotty problem? 

Mr. Bown. We have not done as much of this outside the Govern- 
ment, as I think would be desirable. I simply have not been able, in 
terms of time, to work out as much of this as I think would be useful. 

Senator KNow.anp. In the field of far eastern affairs, for example, 
does the Policy Planning Board consult or has it consulted with Mr. 
Owen Lattimore on far eastern problems? 

Mr. Bowtsz. No. 

Senator Know.anp. In going back to the problem of the return 
of the former Soviet citizens from Germany, you said you had no part 
in that decision and that it had come from Washington. Your 
personal reaction was rather a shocked one that people had been 
forced to return and that-there were so many suicides. 


MORGENTHAU PLAN 


Did you deal with the so-called Morgenthau plan? Was that in 
your province when you were there with General Clay and Mr. 
McCloy? 

Mr. Bowrg. I had no connection, sir, with the policy toward 
Germany until General Clay asked me to go with him in about March 
of 1945, and I know nothing about the Morgenthau plan, as such, 
except what I read in the newspapers or subsequently read about it. 

We were governed by a JCS document, I think it was 1067, which 
had been prepared in Washington by the Departments of State, War, 
and I guess Navy. So I had never had any contact with the Morgen- 
thau plan, unless you mean that JCS 1067 had features which you 
would consider resulted from the Morgenthau plan. 

Senator Knowanp. You had nothing to do with the preparation 
of JCS 1067 when you were at the Pentagon before going —— 

Mr. Bowrs. No, sir. I think I was at the Pentagon simply to be 
briefed for about 2 weeks, before leaving for Germany in 1945. When 
I had been at the Pentagon before, I was working entirely on pro- 
curement matters. 
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Senator KNow.anp. I see. 

Mr. Bowiz. Before the assignment in Germany, General Clay took 
me over with him to the Office of War Mobilization, under Mr. 
Byrnes, for about 3 months, I think it was from December of 1944, 
until about Febr uary or March 1945, and then General Clay was 
designated to go to Germany. He asked me to go with him, and I 
had about 2 weeks or so, maybe a little more or less, back in the 
Pentagon, simply being briefed about the work which had been done. 

I think JCS 1067 was then in preparation, but I had no part in its 
preparation. 

Senator Know.anp. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CaarrmMan. Any further questions by any member? 


FULL-TIME NATURE OF ASSIGNMENT 


Senator ArkEN. I have been trying to follow the discussion since I 
got here, and find out just what Mr. Bowie’s job is. 

How much time does it take? Is it full time? 

Mr. Bowrr. All the time I have got, sir. I get to the office at 8 and 
leave about 7 or 7:30. 

Senator Knowxanp. Like a Senator’s hours. 

Senator Arxen. A professor of law at Harvard, too? 

Mr. Bowie. I am not a professor of law at Harvard, too. 

Senator AIKEN. It says since 1945. 

Mr. Bowie. Yes, sir; but I was on leave of absence when I came 
down here. 

Senator A1kmNn. That is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Bowie. And last year, since the university has a strict rule 
that it will not grant leaves of absence for more than 2 years, and at 
the request of the Secretary, I resigned as professor of law at Harvard. 

Senator Arken. This is a full-time job? 

Mr. Bowrz. That is right. 

Senator Arxken. And as I read this description here, I gather it is 
sort of a brain trust of the State Department that advises the Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Bowie. Well, it attempts to advise the Secretary, sir, and as 
I said, perhaps before you got in, it is engaged in an effort to look at 
our policies as a whole, and to get perspective on them in terms of 
areas and in terms of time, and to criticize them as to their adequacy 
and to try to foresee problems. 


TYPE OF MATTERS STUDIED BY POLICY PLANNING STAFF 


Senator ArkEN. For instance, did you have any part in the decision 
not to extend greater military assistance to the French in North 
Vietnam a year or so ago, or was that purely a military decision? 

Mr. Bowrr. I am not sure, sir, of the decision to which you refer. 
I am concerned, however, that we are getting into the area which I 
was asked by the Secretary not to get into, namely, the discussion 
of actual deliberations in the executive branch. 

Senator Arken. Well, in deciding whether to extend greater military 
assistance to Dien Bien Phu and the French in North Vietnam, was 
your Policy Committee concerned in that? 
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Mr. Bowtsz. Well, sir, we were concerned very much in the general 
problem of how to salvage the situation in South Vietnam. 

Senator ArkEN. In North Vietnam, that is where the decision was 
made not to 

Mr. Bowtr. I misspoke myself. I mean in Vietnam. 

Senator Aiken. Not to contribute greater armed forces and not to 
become involved in there in a military sense. Do you consider 
matters like that? 

Mr. Bowrn. As I said, sir, before you came, or I guess it was this 
morning—the Secretary asked me to tell the committee that he had 
instructed me not to discuss the handling of actual decisions within 
the executive branch. This kind of question, sir, is one kind of 
question which we do consider. 

Senator ArkEN. We know there was a difference of opinion as to 
whether we should put armed forces on the Asiatic mainland in greater 
numbers than in an advisory way. 

You would not want to say whether you, in your Policy Committee, 
considered the action a year ago when the President asked the Congress 
to back him up in handling the crisis in the straits near Formosa? 
Would you consider things like that? 

Mr. Bowts. Yes, sir; we would consider that type of thing. 

Senator KNowLanp. I wonder whether it would be helpful, keep- 
ing in mind the instructions from the Secretary of State you came up 
here with, which I certainly think are proper ones, and without getting 
into the recommendations of the Policy Planning Board if you could 
indicate for the enlightenment of the committee the types of recom- 
mendations submitted in the last couple of months. 

For instance, would they deal with trade, the Geneva meetings 
which were held, both at the summit and the subsequent Foreign 
Ministers meeting, or the Formosa question? What types of issues 
come up? 

Mr. Bowre. I will try to answer that, sir, within the framework I 
have been instructed. 

For example, we participated in preparations for the discussions at 
the summit meetings, and for the Foreign Ministers meeting. As you 
can imagine, that covers a whole range of subjects. 

We have worked on the subject of disarmament, which is under 
study by Mr. Stassen, and we have participated in the Department 
on that subject. 

Senator KNowLanpD. Does he make use of your Policy Planning 
Board? 

Mr. Bowrz. Not directly, sir. Our advice is given to the Secretary 
of State. Actually, Mr. Stassen requested that a person be supplied 
for his staff from the Department of State, and one of my men was 
actually made available, but he is on loan. 

Senator KNow.anp. I see. 

Mr. Bowrn. We have, for the Planning Board, the NSC Planning 
Board, been working on. a review of the basic national security policy 
paper which attempts to set the general framework of our policy. 

We have worked on papers for specilic areas, such as the general 
policy toward Yugoslavia. We have worked on matters related to 
the talks with Eden, and some of the problems which were connected 
with that. 

We have from time to time, either by commenting or otherwise, 
participated in work on such matters as major policy speeches of the 
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Secretary, the State Department contribution to the state of the 
Union message, and that type of thing. 

In general, since our resources are limited, we try to avoid becoming 
involved in the day-to-day decisions. We try to confine ourselves 
to those things which seem to have a broader significance. 

It is not always easy or possible to do that, but we try to do it. 

We worked recently, also, on the problem of an international agency 
for peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Many of these things are done in cooperation with or in conjunction 
with other parts of the Department. So I do not mean to imply 
that we are the sole people in the Department dealing with these 
things which I have enumerated. 

Senator KNowLaNb. Yes; that answers my question. 

Senator Wiiny. You are a diagnostician of the facts and the 
conditions as you see them. If the patient is sick, you try to get at 
the sickness and you make your suggestion on the remedy, but you 
do not prescribe it. 

Mr. Bowrn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Wixny. All right. 

The Cuatrman. If there are no further questions, Mr. Bowie, we 
thank you very much, sir, for coming down here. 

Mr. Bowrn. Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrMaNn. There are some letters here filed in this case which 
will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
January 14, 1956. 
Hon. Water F, Grorae, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CrarrMan: This morning Mr. O’Grady of your committee staff 
called me with relation to the nomination of Robert R. Bowie to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Bowie has an official residence in Massachusetts. I do not personally 
know him, but I have received some letters of endorsement from those who do 
know him, and I am taking the liberty of sending them to you for whatever 
benefit the committee may find in them. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator. 


Oupv Cotony Trust Co., 
Boston, Mass., January 4, 1956. 
Hon. Levererr SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Leverett: I understand from the Secretary of State that the name of 
Robert R. Bowie is soon to be submitted for confirmation by the Senate as 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

I wanted particularly to write to you, as my Senator and Mr. Bowie’s Senator, 
a few comments about Mr. Bowie’s qualifications for the position to which he has 
been nominated. 

During World War II, Mr. Bowie was in the Legal Branch of the Office of the 
Director of Materiel, Gen. Lucius Clay. It was at that time that I first became 
acquainted with Mr. Bowie. Later Mr. Bowie became professor of law at the 
Harvard Law School, and continued in that position until he voluntarily resigned 
to continue his work with Mr. Dulles last spring. During his tenure as professor 
at the Harvard Law School, he was on leave of absence for about 2 years as general 
counsel to Mr. McCloy, while Mr. McCloy was United States High Commissioner 
to Germany. 
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In the summer of 1953, while I was special assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, and Chairman of the NSC Planning Board, the Secretary of 
State was seeking a chairman of the Policy Planning Staff of the State Depart- 
ment. It was customary for the person who held this position in the State De- 
partment to be the State Department’s representative on the NSC Planning 
Board. It was with my warm approval that Mr. Dulles invited Mr. Bowie to 
take the position of Chairman of the Policy Planning Staff. In fact, I personally 
urged Mr. Bowie to take this position, and felt that there would be hardly anyone 
in my knowledge better fitted to represent the Department of State on the NSC 
Planning Board. 

Mr. Bowie has one of the keenest analytical minds of any person that I have 
ever known. He is sincere, earnest, and forthright in debate. He is intensely 
loyal to the United States, and he is highly regarded by those who have been 
associated with him in the operation of the National Security Council mechanism. 

As Chairman of the Policy Planning Staff, he works intimately with the Secre- 
tary of State. The Secretary, I know, values highly his originating mind, his 
penetrating analysis, and his ability to express succinctly and clearly complicated 
subjects. It is true I think that the nature of his duties brings him closely into 
contact with the Secretary of State, and there is a strong mutual respect and 
admiration between them. 

From what I have said, you will see that Mr. Bowie is not the person who makes 
the policies of the State Department. He is the person who for the Secretary 
originates ideas, analyzes concepts, and aids in the final expression of the decision 
which the Secretary has made. Thus, there are occasions when the Secretary does 
not agree with Mr. Bowie’s views. In such instances, the views of the Secretary 
of State of course prevail. Nevertheless, I can hardly think of anyone who does 
more to stimulate and help the Secretary in carrying his enormous load than 
Mr. Bowie. 

I have heard a rumor that Mr. Bowie was a friend of Owen Lattimore. I can 
say of my own knowledge that this rumor is not true. I believe that Mr. Bowie 
does not have even a casual acquaintance with Mr. Lattimore. 

So far as I am concerned, as a citizen of Massachusetts, I hope very much that 
you will vote for Mr. Bowie’s confirmation, and urge others to do the same. 

Sincerely, 
RoBert Currier. 


Law Scuoot or Harvarp UNIVERsITY, 
OFFICE OF THE VICE DEAN, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., January 11, 1956. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I am writing with regard to the qualifications of 
a former associate of mine, Robert R. Bowie, nominated last August for the 
position of Assistant Secretary of State. I know that you will have available from 
other sources a detailed story of his outstanding record at the Harvard Law School, 
his practice in Baltimore, his service as a lieutenant colonel in the Army during 
World War II, and as General Counsel for the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany in 1950-51. Instead of trying to recapitulate this information, I 
shall try to give you a personal appraisal of him as a man and as a citizen. 

During the years Mr. Bowie was on the faculty here at Harvard Law School, I 
got to know him very well. He has a very genuine desire to serve his country. 
Born in Baltimore, Md., in 1909, he has already spent about one-third of his 
active professional life to date working for the United States. I know, from my 
talks with him, that he has always sought to do what was best for the country. 
While he is of a modest and retiring disposition, he has outstanding courage in 
standing up for what he believes to be the right thing to do, and the interests of 
our country could have no stancher defender than Mr. Bowie would be. I have 
never heard him say anything, and have never known of his doing anything, which 
could in any conceivable way call his loyalty into question. 

Beyond these qualities of loyalty and patriotism, Mr. Bowie is a man of excep- 
tional ability. He has an inquiring and imaginative mind, coupled with a very 
great ability to take pains to think through a problem in all directions. He is a 
man of sound judgment as well. It has been a source of great satisfaction to me 
to see how he has developed his powers and capabilities in the last 10 years during 
which I have been associated with him. In my judgment, he is well qualified to 
handle large affairs of state. 
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I have no reservations whatever in recommending Mr. Bowie for confirmation 
as Assistant Secretary of State, and no hesitation whatever in saying that he is 
just the kind of faithful and able public servant who has earned, by his effective 
efforts for the country during a considerable number of years, the recognition 
which such an appointment would give him. Beyond this, it would give him 
a greater opportunity for service to the country. I hope very much that you 
will support the confirmation of his nomination. 

Sincerely yours, 
Livineston Haun, Vice Dean. 


SuprReME Jupici1an Court, 
Boston, Mass., January 12, 1956. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Leverett: I desire to say a word on behalf of Robert R. Bowie, whose 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of State is now before the Senate for con- 
firmation. I have known Mr. Bowie quite well for the past 10 years and I have 
the highest regard for him as to both character and ability. I will not burden 
you with an account of his public career, as it is doubtless well known to you, 
but from all that I have ever heard of it, he has performed his work with great 
ability and with the utmost loyalty and integrity. I understand that in order 
to stay in the public service he has done so at the sacrifice of his professorship in 
the Harvard Law School. All who know him around here speak most highly of 
him. 

Wishing you a happy new year, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun V. SpaLpine, 





Law ScHoot or Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., January 9, 1956. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator SAttronstauu: I understand that Robert R. Bowie has been 
nominated as Assistant Secretary of State and that his name will come before 
your committee. 

I have known Mr. Bowie intimately for many years. I knew him as a law 
student; I knew him when he was in practice in Baltimore; I knew him when he 
was in the Armed Forces; and I have known him intimately as a colleague. 

I know of no man whose devotion to the country is greater than his. He is 
a man of the highest character and of the soundest judgment. I know of no 
one who would serve the interests of the United States more wisely than he. I 
hope that the nomination will be confirmed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Austin W. Scorr. 


Law Scuoot or Harvarp UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., January 4, 1956. 
Hon. Levererr SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Last August, after the adjournment of Congress, 
President Eisenhower appointed Robert R. Bowie to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State. I assume that this nomination will now come up before the Senate for 
confirmation. I am writing this letter to tell you that I feel that Mr. Bowie 
is very well qualified for this position, and I hope that he will be confirmed. 

Mr. Bowie is now 46 years old. He came originally from Baltimore. After 
graduating from Princeton, he came to the Harvard Law School, and received 
his bachelor of law degree here in 1934. He was one of the outstanding members 
of that class in the school, and was a member of the editorial board of the Harvard 
Law Review. After graduation, Mr. Bowie returned to Baltimore to practice. 
He continued his practice there until he entered the United States Army in 1942. 
He was a lieutenant colonel in the Army from 1942 to 1946, serving in the War 
Department, and as a special assistant to the military governor for Germany. 
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At the close of the war, we were looking for well qualified graduates of this 
school who might be induced to come here and join our faculty. Mr. Bowie was 
appointed a professor of law here in 1945, while he was still in military service. 
He came to the school to take up his faculty position in the first part of 1946. 
He quickly established himself here as a person of strong intellect and fine char- 
acter. In 1948, he served as a member of the Committee on Regulatory Com- 
missions for the Hoover Commission on the Organization of the Government. 
I understand that President Hoover had a very high regard for his work on this 
Commission. 

In 1950-51, Mr. Bowie was on leave of absence as General Counsel for the 
United States High Commissioner for Germany. The High Commissioner at 
that time was Mr. John J. McCloy. We were very reluctant to have Mr. Bowie 
leave here, but Mr. McCloy wanted him very badly, and Mr. Bowie felt that he 
ought to yield to this call for public service. 

Mr. Bowie did return to the school late in 1951. However, early in 1953, he 
was called again to public service. He was asked to return to the State Depart- 
ment in Washington in an important position in connection with the Depart- 
ment’s relation to the National Security Council. In this capacity, he worked 
closely with Mr. Robert Cutler, who. I understand, has a very high regard for 
Mt. Bowie and his work. The recent nomination to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State is, I believe, largely a recognition of the capacity in which Mr. Bowie has 
been serving over the past several years. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Bowie. He is a man of stanch character, 
great capacity, and of undoubted loyalty to the United States and its interests. 
We are reluctant to lose Mr. Bowie from our faculty, and have reconciled our- 
selves to that situation only because of his obvious great qualifications for this 
public service. Mr. Bowie is the sort of man of ability and character whom we 
ought to have in public service. He is self-sacrificing and self-effacing. He is 
earnest and hardworking. He is absolutely honest and sincere. In my opinion 
he is very well qualified for the position to which he has been appointed, and I 
ee that you will support him for confirmation. 

ith best wishes, 
Very truly yours, 
Erwin N. Griswoxp, Dean. 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
January 18, 1956. 
Hon. Watter F. Groras, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I am enclosing herewith a letter from R. Ammi Cutter, 
a lawyer in Boston, who worked for the Army with Robert Bowie during the war. 
It gives a bricf summary of Mr. Bowie’s career. 
I am forwarding this letter to you to supplement the other letters that I have 
sent you on the subject of Mr. Bowie. 
Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senator. 


PaLMER DopGe GARDNER & BRADFORD, 
Boston, Mass., January 12, 1956. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator SALTONSTALL: I was much disturbed to learn, when I was in 
Washington early this week, that some question had been raised about the con- 
firmation of my good friend Mr. Robert R. Bowie as Assistant Secretary of State. 
I have known Mr. Bowie intimately for 14 years and believe him to be one of the 
ablest lawyers of his generation in this country, and I think the country has been 
fortunate to have his services in many posts. I hope very much that you will 
vote for his confirmation. 

Mr. Bowie is a graduate of Princeton and of the Harvard Law School. At the 
law school he was a member of the editorial board of the Harvard Law Review 
and had a very distinguished record at the school. 

After leaving the Harvard Law School he entered practice in Baltimore, where 
he grew up, and shortly thereafter served as an assistant or general of 
Maryland for a period of years. Thereafter he was in practice with his father, 
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Mr, Clarence Bowie, who prior to his death was one of the well known prac- 
titioners at the Baltimore bar. His practice was largely in the field of business 
law and he had various important clients, including Sachoan Sugar Associates, a 
sugar company operating in Puerto Rico. 

When I went to Washington in February 1942 to do procurement law work 
for the Army, Mr. Bowie was recommended most warmly by Baltimore lawyers 
and he served in the Army law office of which I was a member for 3 years, doing 
extraordinarily able work on important matters. I have seldom had contact 
with a lawyer with as clear judgment and sound wisdom. He is a man with whom 
ma Fs ge would be proud to be associated. 

uch of our work was for Gen. Lucius D. Clay, who was then Director of 
Materiel, Headquarters Army Service Forces. hen General Clay went to 
work with Mr, Justice Byrnes, supervising various war production and procure- 
ment matters, he took Major Bowie with him, and later when General Clay went 
to Europe to become General Eisenhower’s Deputy in Germany, he also took 
Mr. Bowie (then a lieutenant colonel) with him as his personal counsel. Mr. 
Bowie served with General Clay for about 2 years in that capacity. 

After the war Mr. Bowie was appointed professor at the Harvard Law School, 
and gave courses on the general subject of antitrust law and Government regula- 
tion of business. In 1950 or 1951 he was asked by Mr. John J. McCloy, then 
United States High Commissioner in Germany, to become General Counsel of 
the Office of the High Commissioner. Mr. Bowie obtained leave from the 
Harvard Law School and served in that capacity for a year and a half or more 
doing important work on international matters. e then returned to the Harvard 
Law School for about 2 years. 

I think in 1953 (although it may have been a little earlier) he was asked by the 
poe Secretary of State to become the State Department representative on the 

lanning Board of the National Security Council and head of the Planning Board 
in the State Department. At some sacrifice to his teaching career he accepted 
the post, then obtaining a 2 years’ leave from the Harvard corporation. At the 
expiration of his leave, the corporation felt that it could not extend the leave, 
even though the Secretary requested it most urgently. Mr. Bowie, faced with 
this fact, promptly resigned his professorship (although the Harvard Law School 
will doubtless be glad to have him back whenever he is available) and continued 
his work in Washington. Last summer he was given a recess appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State, a well deserved recognition of devoted services. 

I know Mr. Bowie well and probably saw more of him while he was in Cam- 
bridge than of any persons outside my own immediate family. I respect him and 
admire him. I know him to be a careful, conservative, conscientious man of 
integrity. I value his judgment highly and can think of no person more compe- 
tent to perform the duties which he is presently performing. 

I have taken the liberty of writing this letter to you in the hope that it may 
be of some assistance to you, and hope that it is not out of order for me to express 
my views to you inthis way. If there is any further information about him which 
I can give you, needless to say I am wholly at your disposal. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
AmMI CUTTER. 


JANUARY 24, 1956. 
Hon. Watter F. Grorae, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Grorce: The press has recently reported some opposition in 
the Senate to the confirmation of Robert R. Bowie as Assistant Secretary of 
State because of certain views he is alleged to have with respect to the recognition 
of Communist China. 

I believe this is a real injustice to an able public servant. Robert Bowie was 
with me in the War Department during the war and accompanied me to Germany 
at my earnest solicitation where he served as my immediate assistant. 

He is a man of high intelligence who considers it his duty to examine all sides of 
a question and to hold tenaciously to the conclusions he has reached in presenting 
them to those for whom he works. Once the decision is made, he accepts it 
loyally and without reserve. 

It seems to me that such a man is essential to sound planning. If our planners 
are to approach any problem with fixed views, they would serve no useful pur- 


pose. d not necessarily agree or accept Mr. Bowie’s views when he was with 
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me, I did always find them stimulating and helpful in formulating final decisions. 
Thus, I feel that we are fortunate indeed to have a person of his high intelligence 
and courage serving in our Government. His loyalty is beyond question and his 
talents are worthy of the post to which he has been nominated. I do hope that 
he will be confirmed. 

I would also like to express my personal appreciation to you for your con- 
tinuing record of public service, and for your willingness to run again. If at any 
time in any way I can be of service to you, I would be honored. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucius [Cray]. 


BEeLTONE OF Et Paso, 
El Paso, Tex., January 20, 1956. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: My wishes are that you do all in your power to see that Mr. Robert 
Bowie is not appointed Assistant Secretary of State. 

Reason for this is that Mr. Bowie favors the continuation of the United Nations 
and the placing of the United States under a world government. 

Respectfully, 


Bruce Dunn. 


(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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